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befitting a country which, with the exception of the hot
district lying between the mountains and the coastline,
consists chiefly of the high plateau formed by the con-
tinuation of that mountain-system which, having furnished
a boundary to the Mesopotamian plain, turns eastwards
and broadens out into the highlands of Persia proper. Of
the whole of this country it may be said that where there
is water, there is fertility ; but much that is now desert
may have been rich in grass and fruits in the days when
Cyrus is said to have warned his people that, if they
migrated to a wealthier soil, they must bid farewell
to their supremacy among the nations. Strong in a
mountain barrier pierced by astonishingly precipitous
gorges, along which roads wind in zigzag or are thrown
across furious torrents on bridges of a single span, this
beautiful or desolate land was not rich in the number of
its cities. About sixty miles almost due north of the
present city of Shiraz are the ruins of Pasargadai, pro-
bably in its original form Parsa-gherd (the castle *of the
Persians, or the Persian-garth). On a larger plain, about
half-way between these two towns, rose the second capital,
Persepolis. The two streams by which this plain is
watered maintain the exquisite verdure which a supply
of water never fails to produce in Persia. But rugged in
parts and sterile as this plateau may be, it must be dis-
tinguished from that vast region which, at a height vary-
ing between 3,000 and 5,000 feet, extends from the Zagros
and Elbruz ranges on the west and north over an area of
1,100 by 500 miles to the Suliman and Hala mountains
on the east, and on the south to the great coast chain
which continues the Persian plateau almost as far as the
Indus. Of this immense territory nearly two-thirds are
absolute desert, in which the insignificant streams fail
before the summer heats. In such a country the habits
of a large proportion of *he population will naturally be